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cold showers of rain and forcing the Danes, like the Dutch with
whom they have so much in common, to spend a great deal of
their time indoors, a circumstance which has contributed greatly to -
making them a heavy book-reading nation. In consequence there-
of they are a singularly well-informed group of people who own
more books per head than any other nation.
But the rain and the wind keep the pastures moist, and the
grass grows and makes the cows fat, and as a result of all this
Denmark alone is able to provide the world with thirty per cent of
its butter. But whereas in most other countries the soil would be
owned by rich and absentee landlords, the Danes, who are
essentially democratic (in the social and economic rather than the
political sense of the word), have never encouraged the develop-
ment of those vast holdings which we have encountered in other
countries.
There are to-day 150,000 independent farmers in Denmark who
operate small farms, ranging from ten to a hundred acres, and
there are only 20,000 farms larger than one hundred acres. The
dairy products which are sent abroad are produced and prepared
according to the most modern and scientific methods, as taught by
the rural agricultural schools, which are merely a continuation of
the free High School system spread all over the country. The
buttermilk that is left over as a by-product of the butter manufac-
turing is used to feed the hogs, which in turn provide the British
market with most of its bacon.
As this trade in butter and bacon is much more profitable than
the cultivation of grain, the Danes are obliged to import their
grain. They can do this, however, quite easily and cheaply, as
Copenhagen is only two days by steamer from Danzig, and Danzig
is die old export harbour for the vast granaries of Poland and
Lithuania. Part of this grain is used for poultry-raising, and
millions of eggs are sent each year to those same British Isles
which for some mysterious reason have been satisfied until now
to allow foreign farmers a free and open market*
In order to maintain what almost amounts to a monopoly in
farm products, the Danes submit to a most rigorous State control
of everything that leaves their country, thereby establishing for